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REPORTS. 

Neue JahrbOcher fOr Philologie und Paedagogik, 1891, Heft I-6. 1 
Fascicle I. 

1. Pp. 1-6. Fr. Blass discusses a new epigram from Crete, published by 
Halbherr (in Mus. Ital. Ill 559 ff.). The epigram is from a temple of the 
mother of the gods and contains instructions for the worshippers. New 
dialect forms : apropos of the form evylud km (for which he would read evy\i>$Toi), 
we have a discussion of Cretic # and i?#. 

2. Pp. 6-8. E. Kurtz gives critical and exegetical observations on nine 
proverbial phrases in Michael Apostolios. 

3. Pp. 9-52. H. Blilmner treats of the metaphor in Herodotus, as a pre- 
liminary study to a general treatment of the metaphor in Greek. [Cf. H. 
Blumner, Studien zur Geschichte der Metapher im Griechischen. Erstes 
Heft: Uber Gleichniss und Metapher in der attischen Komoedie. Leipzig, 
1891.] Classification of metaphors of Herod, according to categories of a 
general and special character. As result of the investigation it appears that 
Herod., particularly in the speeches, made use of poetical metaphors, especially 
Homeric, somewhat more extensively than later prose-writers, and veiy much 
more freely than Thucydides. 

4. Pp. 53-65. F. Rtthl, by the rediscovery of a MS of Courier (cod. Vat. 
Graecus 989), is enabled to establish for the first time a reliable MS foundation 
for the text of the Hipparchicus of Xen. (The MS contains also the Cyne- 
geticus and the irepl in-jracjc.) V(aticanus) forms a class by itself as against 
the other MSS. In estimating the value of the readings of the common MSS, 
in each instance those deserve preference which agree with V. Between these 
two classes no certain criterion seems ascertainable, and hence an eclectic use 
of their readings must be made. 

5. Pp. 65-66. Adolf Faust explains avis in Julius Obsequeus 27 [86] 
Romae bubo et alia avis ignota visa (134 B. C.) as meaning 'a star,' comparing 
Ennius ap. Cic. de Div. I 107, and identifies the phenomenon with the report 
of Chinese astronomical sources of the appearance of a new star in the year 
134 B. C. 

6. Pp. 67-80. L. Mendelssohn, Analecta Tulliana. Critical discussion of 
28 places in the first 8 books of Cic. ad Fam. 

Fascicle 2. 

7. Pp. 81-102. Otto Rossbach (Kiel), under the title ' Epica,' makes 
critical and exegetical observations on fragments of the cyclic poets, passages 
of the Homeric hymns, etc. 

'See A. J. P. XIII, in. 
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8. Pp. 102-106. O. Crusius shows that the change of the Homeric dtuv iv 
yovvaai Ktlrai into #£<5i> h y' ovvaai Ktnai proposed by F. Week (cf. Am. Jour, 
of Phil. XIII, p. 115) is untenable. The phrase belongs to the proverbial 
sayings in Homer, and is supported by the iv nivre Kpnuv yovvaai of Epicharmus 
(cf. Zenobius 264, p. 72, and the interpretation there given). The form ovvaai 
cannot be attested or justified, ye gives no meaning, while the meaning given 
to the whole phrase by Week does not suit any of the places in Homer. 

9. Pp. 107-14. H. von Kleist examines the exceptions found in Thucydides 
to the rule that the partitive genitive is not found in attributive position, and 
reaches the conclusion that all of the supposed exceptions admit of explanation 
as attributive. The examples in Herodotus cannot thus be explained away, 
but they are all genitives of personal pronouns. 

10. Pp. 114-19. E. Weissenborn calls into question Zeller's (Phil, der Gr. 
II 4 , p. 74) use of Xen. Mem. Ill 11 ff., to prove that the motive of Socrates' 
activity was not ethical but only ' das Interesse des Wissens.' A careful 
examination of the argument of this passage reveals that §13 and §14 are the 
only ones which support Zeller's view, and these are, both in language and in 
thought, inconsistent with the preceding, and not necessary to the continuity 
of the argument. He therefore considers them interpolated. 

n. P. 119. E. Dittrich transposes vss. 1446-50 of Lycophron's Alexandra, 
placing them after 1434. He also (12. P. 120) gives a conjectural restoration 
of a corrupt fragment (3 Stoll) of Antimachus. 

13. Pp. 121-30. O. E. Schmid reviews the question of Cicero's conduct at 
the breaking out of the civil war, and shows that the charges of unfaithful 
performance of the duty assigned him by the senate depend upon incorrect 
and prejudiced interpretation of the letters referring to these events. That 
Cicero, while cherishing perhaps a warmer personal feeling for Pompey, was 
throughout the whole period a consistent advocate of reconciliation between 
the two leaders, preferring the duumvirate which had already existed to the 
aristocratic tyrannis of Pompey on the one hand, or to the military dictatorship 
of Caesar on the other. This policy of compromise was, under the circum- 
stances, thoroughly reasonable. 

14. Pp. 130-32. E. KQrner places the emancipation of Cicero's slave Tiro 
in the year 53 B. C. (April). The question hinges on the date of ad Fam. XVI 
16 (Q. M. Fratri). 

15. Pp. 133-36. M. Kiderlin, on the seventh book of Quintilian. Con- 
jectures and critical observations on 9 passages. 

16. Pp. 137-38. F. SchrSder, on Catullus 116, and (17) on Tacitus, Annals 
II 48. 

18. Pp. 139-44. H. Probst. Conjectures and critical observations on 21 
passages of the Histories of Tacitus. 

19. P. 144. J. H. Schmalz shows that not only in legal language but even 
in Cicero multi = complures, citing ad Fam. II 4, 1, where the total number 
comprised in multa is three. 
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Fascicle 3. 

20. Pp. 145-59. H. Welzhofer, on the history of the Persian wars. I. A 
conspicuous example of the early exaggeration of tradition and historical 
accounts of the wars is the statement of Herodotus, which has since prevailed, 
that the expedition of Mardonius was directed against Greece. The true 
object of the expedition was the suppression of the Ionian revolt, and after 
that the subjugation of the regions of Thrace and Macedonia. The loss of 
the fleet off Mt. Athos was only an incident of the expedition and greatly 
exaggerated, as his return to Asia with his army indicates that the object of 
the campaign had been attained. — II. Of similar character is the report of the 
great preparations of Darius and Xerxes for the expedition against Athens 
and Greece. The fierce hatred of the Greeks by the Persians which Hdt. 
reports is very doubtful, and the expedition seems to have been urged by 
Mardonius for the sake of acquiring new territory rather than to wreak 
vengeance on Athens. The canal across the peninsula of Athos was for 
trading purposes. 

21. Pp. 159-64. H. Mayer. Description and collation of an unimportant 
Engl. MS of Thucydides, now in Berlin (MS Ham. 634 folio sacc. XVI). 
Belongs to class III and shows closest relationship with Gr(aevianus). 

22. P. 164. R. Peppmttller in II. ir 48 conjectures yaarpi for dairi. 

23. Pp. 165-67. K. Tilmpel shows that the TsTtxivec were an Arcadian 
people, not Rhodian ovt6x^ovcq, as has been maintained. Their connection 
with Rhodes is due to early Doric migrations. 

24. Pp. 167-68. R. Meister maintains that NadAoxov in Le Bas-Wadding- 
ton, III 186 = CIG 2907 is not the designation of an otherwise unknown hero, 
but the name of the harbor of Priene, in the vicinity of which the pedestal 
bearing the inscription was found. Cf. Plin., Hist. Nat. V 29, 113. 

25. Pp. 169-76. Ch. Cron, in Plato's Euthyphron 15 E, defends ical before 
r?/f 7rpof ktI. and on at the end. 

26. P. 176. K. J. Liebhold, in Herodotus III 19, reads <ffw> zarpartvov to. 

27. Pp. 177-84. K. H. Keck reviews Demosthenes Rede vom Kranze fttr 
den Schulgebrauch erklart von Fr. Blass. Leipzig, 1890. The commentary 
is a model of clearness and thoroughness. Exception is taken to the editor's 
application of his well-known principles of prose rhythm and avoidance of 
hiatus to the formation of the text. The review contains an interesting 
communication from Prof. Blass to the reviewer on these two points. An 
original feature of the edition is the employment of commas to indicate the 
rhythmical ao\a. Critical discussion of 22 passages. 

28. Pp. 135-92. J. Sommerbrodt. Critical discussion of 10 places in the 
'Afaei't of Lucian. Polemic against E. Schwartz. P. 188 S. expresses his 
conviction that for the restoration of the text of Lucian more is to be hoped 
for from conjectural emendation than from hitherto unused MSS. 

29. P. 192. M. CI. Gertz proposes ' AxzpSovawq in Arist. 'Atftfv. ■wok. 38, p. 99. 

30. Pp. 193-97. M. C. P. Schmidt, Kleine Beobachtungen zum lat. Sprach- 
gebrauch. Continuation. 11. vitare ne. 12. defendo with ace. and inf., and 
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with ut (ne). 13. adders, adicere, adiungere used as verba dicendi. 14. servare 
and observare followed by ut (ne). 15, Usque eo ut not only in Terence (Schmalz), 
but also in Cicero and later writers. 16. inquam with dat. 

31. P. 198. P. Loewe. Critical discussion of Ovid, Met. V 546. 

32. Pp. 199-208. J. Lange. Critical treatment of 13 passages of Caes. 
B. G. F. Week, p. 209, B. G. VI 10, 5. 

33. Pp. 209-14. K. Hachtmann discusses the passage of Tacitus' Germania 
(2 ad fin.) on the origin of the name Germani. He defends J. Grimm's conj. 

a victo, MSS a victore. 

34. Pp. 215-24. J. H. Schmalz reviews Rom's Juristen nach ihrer Sprache 
dargestellt von W. Kolb. Leipzig, 1890. The book is a worthy contribution 
to the subject of historical syntax, though not without errors and statements 
which need to be more sharply defined. Further discussion of points raised 
by Kolb. 

Fascicle 4. 

35. Pp. 225-59. S. Brandt, under the title 'Lactantius and Lucretius,* 
shows that Lactantius made occasional use of Lucretius' language to lend 
color and vivacity to his own style, and that he sometimes refers to expressions 
of his with approbation and praise. But in the majority of cases he takes 
issue sharply with the views of Lucr., who is for him a name synonymous with 
Epicureanism. This hostility is quite as much due to Lactantius' earlier 
devotion to Stoicism as to the fact that he is a Christian. His works, therefore, 
form a sort of Anti-Lucretius, in which his opponent's views are ridiculed and 
criticised, for the most part unjustly, sophistically and without a clear compre- 
hension of their meaning. In the second part of the article Brandt points out 
that Lactantius would certainly have made use of the report of Lucretius* 
insanity, if it had been known to him, to urge the absurdity of the Epicurean 
philosophy. He concludes, therefore, not that the story is an invention and 
addition of Jerome, but that Suet, de vir. ill., Jerome's source, was not known 
to Arnobius or Lactantius, and hence not known in Africa in general, while 
Suet, here must have followed an isolated tradition, possibly based on Lucr» 
III 826. The conclusion of the very interesting article is an excursus on Lact. 
de opif. dei 8, 9 ff. 

(29). Pp. 259-62. F. Poland and Fr. Hultsch. Critical discussion of 
passages of the 'Adip>. noX. 

36. Pp. 262-64. Fr. Hultsch discusses the pre-Solonian system of weights 
and measures of Pheidon, in the light of Arist. 'Atftfi'. rroA., ch. 10. He shows 
that in this system dry and liquid measure was T J j smaller than the Attic 
system established by Solon. The Pheidonian system thus appears identical 
with the Babylonian-Persian system, which in turn is related to the old- 
Egyptian. 

37. Pp. 264-66. F. Polle criticises the names given to cond. sentences in 
the Lat. grammars, and suggests that the condition (1) si habeo, do (objectiv 
und zuriltkhaltend) be called 'die andeutungslose ' (Annahme) ; (2) si habebo > 
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dabo (objectiv und andeutend) 'die abwartende'; (3) si habeam, dem (subjectiv 
und zuriickhaltend) 'die willkilrliche'; (4) si haberem, darem (subjectiv und 
andeutend) ' die ablehnende.' 

38. Pp. 267-78. F. Knoke, after defending the result of his investigation 
on the meaning of phires in Tacitus against the criticism of E. Wolff, goes on 
to an investigation of its meaning in Q. Curtius Rufus, and reaches the same 
result as in Tacitus, viz. that plures is never = complures, but is always used in 
a comparative sense. 

39. Pp. 278-80. A. Sonny accounts for the fact that Arrian, Curtius and 
Justinus each give the name of but one place (Rhagae, Thara and Tabae 
respectively) on the route of Alexander in his pursuit of Darius by the assump- 
tion that Trogus (Curtius) either read carelessly TAPAI for PArAI or found 
the form so corrupted, while TABAE for TARAE in Justinus is to be charged 
to the copyist. This evidence of the independence of the three sources 
therefore vanishes. 

40. P. 280. F. Polle, in Cic. Cat. Ill 5, reads bipertito <lat>uerunt. 

41. Pp. 281-86. R. Menge reviews Schliemann's Bericht ttber die Aus- 
grabungen in Troja im Jahre 1890 (Leipzig, 1891), emphasizing the points 
which refute Botticher's theory that Hissarlik was merely a necropolis, and 
adding some arguments which his own observations during the excavations 
had suggested. 

42. Pp. 286-87. P. Seliger. Critical treatment of Plato, Phaed. 246 B-E, 
and (43. P. 288) of Arist, Nich. Eth. 1094 A 1. 

Fascicle 5. 

44. Pp. 289-321. G. F. Unger gives the first two parts of a paper on the 
credibility of the fasti capitolini. The investigation aims to prove that the 
fast. cap. are among the most trustworthy monuments of Roman antiquity, and 
is directed chiefly against the statement of K. Cichorius (de fast. cons, ant.. 
Lips. 1886) that the names of fathers and grandfathers, as well as all of the 
cognomina from the 3d and 4th cent. a. u. c. contained in these fasti are a 
later forgery for the sake of uniformity. Unger seeks to prove that Cichorius' 
assumption that cognomina were not written before the 5th cent, is not true, 
but that while in use and in literature they were not common in early Rome, 
they were entered upon the list of magistrates, just as they were entered in 
the census. To prove this point all the cognomina before 400 a. u. c. are 
examined. The second part of the article is a study of the consular fasti of 
Idacius, their source and relation to other authorities. To be continued 
(Jahrbticher, 1 891, p. 625 ff.). 

45. Pp. 322-35. H. Stadtmiiller. Critical discussion of 16 epigrams of the 
Anthol. Palatina. Continuation. 

46. Pp. 335-36. Fr. Blass writes from Athens the results of a personal 
examination of the votive inscription of Timandre from Naxos (Roehl, IGA. 
407). The form of f is merely a square followed by pleonastic a. At the end 
v<iv> is to be read. 
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(6). Pp. 337-52. L. Mendelssohn, Analecta Tulliana. Continuation. Crit- 
ical discussion of passages from the letters of Caelius and the remaining books 
ad Fam. 

47. P. 352. J. H. Schmalz has a note on the Latin equivalents of the 
lacking present part, of esse. Additional examples of constitutus and positus 

■= lov. 

48. Tp. 353-67. A. Teuber, Zur Kritik der Terentiusscholien des Donatus. 
Discussion of certain classes of corruptions, as well as treatment of single 
passages. 

49. Pp. 367-68. O. H6fer, in an inscription given by M. Clerc (Bull, de 
corr. hellen. X, p. 291), reads Seov <7r> avofupaiav ; ibid. XI, p. 65, Travtieov = 
irav&eiov. 

Fascicle 6. 

50. Pp. 369-83. R. Peppmuller, on the incertae sedis fragmenta Homerica. 
Some are genuine Homeric vss. in rather free rendering, others go back to the 
Cyclic poets, while others owe their origin to neither of these sources. 

51. P. 384. F. Polle, in Virg. VII 372, reads materque Mycenae. 

52. Pp. 385-94. O. Crusius gives examples of the employment of full and 
abbreviated forms of names designating the same person. Such ' hypocoristic ' 
abbreviation has hitherto been chiefly shown in the case of mythological 
personages. Crusius makes some additions to the latter class, but his paper is 
chiefly devoted to new examples of this usage in the case of names of real 
persons. The second part of the paper presents some similar peculiarities in 
the use of proper names. 

53. Pp. 395-401. Ch. Cron, Thucyd. VII 86, 5. Exegetical. F. Polle 
(p. 401), Thucyd. I 93, 2 and I 69, 5. Critical. 

54. Pp. 402-4. E. Worner seeks to show that rb "kzyifitvov is used by Plato 
frequently to introduce poetical citations, and illustrates his position by 
passages from the Phaedo. 

(29). Pp. 405-15. K. Niemeyer discusses the text of several passages of 
the 'Atirjv. tto/1. and criticises the views of F. Cauer and J. Schwarz concerning 
its authenticity. 

55. Pp. 416-18. E. Hasse, in a paper on the fem. dual of the article and 
pronouns in Attic criticises Blass-Ktlhner for not recognizing the fem. forms, 
gives new examples and presents also additional ones of masc. forms of dual 
used of women. 

56. Pp. 419-20. Fr. Hultsch. Critical discussion of Polyb. IV 18, 8. 

57. Pp. 421-28. R. Oehler presents a topographical study of Saguntum in 
relation to Hannibal's siege. The author reaches the result that the city was 
built upon an eminence and could only have been stormed on one side (west), 
not on three, as Livy says ; that the topographical features are such as to make 
a long siege probable ; that famine was probably the chief cause of the city's 
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capitulation ; that the description of Livy (or his source) is not based on a 
personal examination of the site. 

58. Pp. 429-32. G. Gotz prints the glosses from cod. Leid. Oct. 88 derived 
from the Scholiasta Gronovianus. They are partly verbatim excerpts, partly 
abbreviated and changed in minor points. They serve to supplement the 
Schol. Gron. to a considerable extent. 

Madison, Wis. GEORGE L. HENDRICKSON. 



Hermes, 1891. 

I. 

B.Niese, Die aelteste Geschichte Messeniens. The general impression left 
on the reader of this paper merely deepens the sense of vacuous and vapory 
legend produced by the account of Pausanias. Comparing this paper with 
Grote's account, we find substantial agreement, except that Niese is still more 
negative, e. g., in denying, somewhat bluntly, the Attic origin of the poet 
Tyrtaeus. Niese properly insists that the long period of helotage was 
unfavorable to the maintenance of a patriotic tradition, and emphasizes, as 
Grote has emphasized before him, the view that the restoration of Messenian 
autonomy by Epaminondas, 369 B. C, was the real starting-point for what, by 
a stretch of language, may be called a tradition. Like Grote, he also points 
out that the treatment of Isocrates in his Archidamos presents substantially 
the Spartan version, and that Strabo's account (VI, p. 251) is comparatively 
valuable because it was derived from Antiochos, a contemporary of Thucydides, 
and therefore free from the bias of the era of Epaminondas. Niese is inclined 
to place the beginning of the definitely established rule of Sparta over Messenia 
at about 600 B. C. (p. 31). The identification of Mount Eira he declares to be 
impossible. 

Joh. Gefflcen, Zwei Dramen des Lycophron. An attempt to collect data 
giving an outline of the fable of the Elpenor and Nauplius of this Alexandrine 
poet. 

U. Kohler, Zur Geschichte des Amphilochischen Krieges. A fragmentary 
inscription on the Acropolis at Athens deals with some decree concerning 
repairs of Athena Nike, a statue dedicated in commemoration of a victory over 
Ambrakians and Corcyreans. According to Kohler, the decree concerning 
the repair dates from 350-320; the original dedication, of course, must refer 
to the Amphilochian war, winter 426-25, Thucyd. Ill 105 (IV misprint in 
Hermes), which Kohler discusses in detail. He claims that Thuc. is biassed 
in favor of Demosthenes, as is shown by his endeavor to mitigate the bad 
impression left by that general's discomfiture in Aetolia, which view would of 
course imply that Thucydides penned the account which we have very soon 
after the events. 

K. Wernick, Die Polizeiwache auf der Burg von Athen. Foucart edited an 
inscr. (Bulletin de Correspondance hellenique, XIV, p. 177; cf. Lolling, 
AtAraw, 1889, p. 254) which contains a decree abolishing the privilege of 
asylum to runaway slaves and footpads, providing, at the same time, for the 
building of an inexpensive guard-house at the entrance to the Acropolis. The 
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inscr. seems to be of about 440 B. C. Wernick enters into an elaborate 
antiquarian discussion of the modus operandi of contracting for public buildings, 
the functions of the supervising architect, the roforaj at Athens, etc. 

A. Hock, Das Odrysenreich in Thrakien. In this study H. draws his 
materials from Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, from coins, Aristoph. 
Acharn. 145 with the scholia, from Philip's letter to the Athenians in Demosth., 
from Polyaenus, Plutarch's Alcibiades, Corp. Ins. Att., Aristotle's Polit., 
Demosthenes contra Aristocratem, Nepos's Timotheus, Scholia on Aeschines, 
Isocrates De Permutatione, Strabo. The period discussed embraces 450-313 
B. C. 

Paul Kretschmer, Epigraphische Bemerkungen. 

Bruno Keil, De Avium Aristophanis Folio Rescripto. Keil discovered 
(1886), in the Laurentian library at Florence, two pages of a palimpsest of 
Aristoph. Aw. 1393-1453 (prefixed to a MS volume of Aelius Aristides), which, 
however, afforded no new material for revising the text. 

G. Wissowa, Der Tempel des Quirinus in Rom. 

II. 

Vahlen, Varia (cf. Hermes, 1889, p. 473), prints a purely exegetical paper (a 
rarity in classical periodicals of the present day) on Cic. ad Attic. I 16 : " Non 
enim umquam turpior in ludo talario consessus fuit : maculosi senatores, nudi 
equites, tribuni non tam aerati quam, ut appellantur, aerarii," etc. Vahlen 
urges that commentators have generally failed to see the point of the sarcasm, 
which is the double meaning of aerarii, i. e. (p. 165) "pro nomine aerarios 
fuisse, h. e. dignos suo nomine praestitisse, cum aere accepto, sive ut ait ipse, 
nummulis acceptis corrumperentur." By way of analogy he quotes from 
Aristoph. Eqq. 409 sqq., commenting particularly on line 428: 
OTii) 'irt&pneir 6' i/pnaKug not upeag 
6 7T/)o)/croc ux^v, 
the whole passage leading up to a double entente contained in this line. 

H. Hollander, Zur Ueberlieferung der Homerischen Hymnen, maintains 
views previously expressed as to MSS, their values and classes (chiefly directed 
against Gemoll). Such readings as are strikingly divergent H. ascribes to the 
rhapsodes, as Ilgen did before him, H. says, p. 175. 

E. Maass, Theocrits Dionysos aus einer Handschrift erlaeutert. Theocr. 
XXVI is a hymn to Dionysos. Compared with Eurip. Bacch. 680 sqq., 
Theocritus gives more details of the ceremonies of the cult of D. Further on 
Maass reprints an inscr. of an altar of Magnesia on the Maeander relating to 
the establishment of a special cult of Dionysos there, by the direction of 
Delphi, including the bringing of three "Maenads" descended from Ino, 
daughter of Kadmos, from Thebes to Magnesia. Maass then proceeds to 
discourse upon the etymology of the name of Dionysos, maintaining the native 
Greek character of name and cult, its origin being in Epirus. 

v. Wilamowitz, Die sieben Thore Thebens. Professor W. made a personal 
study of the topography of Thebes in 1890, and subsequently furnished to 
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Hermes this paper of 52 pages on the Seven Gates of Thebes. He points out 
inter alia how foolish Athens and Thebes were in accepting battle at Chaeronea ; 
but apart from this utterance of strategical science, the main point of the 
paper is to show that, as a matter of fact, Thebes never had more than three 
gates. He argues that the rivulets of Dirke and Ismenos formed the limits 
of the city proper, and that it is not feasible to trace the irepifioTiog of Cassan- 
der's restoration, 316 B. C, by present masses of brick. A study of the ancient 
authors exhibits a list of twelve distinct names of gates. Pausanias really 
describes no more gates than three. The surface of Thebes, W. says, p. 224, 
postulates but three gates. Pindar's eT7Ta.irv7.oi &i/{Sat. is an utterance of " well- 
founded pride," to designate the "Grossstadt." W. thinks that the ancient 
epic writer of the Thebais invented the seven gates to fit them to the seven 
heroes, or vice versa. " Ein (p. 228) und derselbe Willkilract einer dichterischen 
Phantasie hat diese Zahlen geschaffen." Some of Wilamowitz's positive 
suggestions are fine, perhaps too fine, e. g. when he perceives that Euripides 
in the Phoenissae describes a city invested, the more so because at the time of 
composition Athens was invested (p. 232). As for the S. c. T„ W., in opposition 
to Beloch, prefers to recognize in the legend an element of substantial history 
rather than to translate this legend also into meteorology. 

H. Diels, De Dionysii et Photii lexicis. 

K. Strecker, Zu Erotian. Erotianus was a contemporary of Nero. He 
wrote tuv ira^f 'IirKOKparei Xk^tav avvayayt/, which, however, has probably not 
come down to us in the original form. Str. criticises the last editor (Klein, 
1865) for unfounded views, e. g. that Erotianus made use of a Hippocrates 
glossary by Didymus. Further on Erotianus is compared with Hesychius, as 
Str. does not believe that he owed anything to Hesychius or to Pamphilus. 
He did use, and use freely, the great glossary of Aristophanes of Byzantium, 
at least indirectly through the glossary of Bakcheios, the latter being the main 
source of Erotianus. Str. prints an alphabetical list of lemmata, marking with 
an asterisk those whose origin seems doubtful. This paper is an excellent 
illustration of that type of compilations which are composed almost without 
any system, order or clearness — rudis indigestaque moles. 

Reitzenstein, Die Inhaltsangabe im Archetypus der Kallimachos Hand- 
schriften. 

E. G. Sihler. 



Zeitschrift der Deutschen MorgenlAndischen Gesellschaft. 1 
Vol. XLVII, Heft I and II. 

Pp- 1—53. 173-225. Garval b. Aus, Al-Hutey'a, i. e. the ugly, was a con- 
temporary of Mohammad. He participated in the great revolt (ridda) against 
the prophet and his adherents (H. n), but seems to have made his peace with 
the victorious Abu Bekr. For the remainder of his days he led the life of a 
wandering poet. In appearance as well as in character he was the Hipponax 
of Arabic poetry, an intensely coarse nature, expressing itself in coarse 
tones. Avarice and covetousness were the dominant traits of his character, 

1 See A. J. P. XIII 378. 
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and whosoever did not satisfy these to the full extent was ridiculed unsparingly 
in the poet's Higas. The bulk of his poems is made up either of songs of 
praise of individuals and whole tribes for their deeds of kindness and hospi- 
tality toward the unbidden guest, or satires full of the coarsest language, if 
kindness and hospitality were denied. For this reason he, with others, was 
persecuted by the caliphs 'Omar and 'Otman. In default of a fitter subject, he 
often composed satires on his own ugliness. And yet he was considered by 
later Arabic poets and grammarians as one of the best of the earlier poets. 
His Divan was collected with the greatest zeal and care by the best scholars 
of the second and third centuries after the Hegira. Ignaz Goldziher prints 
the Arabic text of the first ten poems with critical notes, taken partly from 
manuscripts left by the late H. Thorbecke. 

Pp. 93-129. The relation of Egyptian to the Semitic languages, although 
studied by many scholars, has not yet been satisfactorily determined. Adolf 
Erman endeavors to throw additional light upon this obscure subject, and the 
grammatical as well as lexical similarities and peculiarities of the two great 
linguistic families. A grammatical sketch of the Old Egyptian language, as 
it is found in the so-called pyramid texts, discovered in 1880 and published by 
Maspero in the 'Recueil de travaux,' etc., since 1882, shows the greatest 
similarity between the two languages, so that one could readily infer that they 
belong to the same group. This striking similarity, however, vanishes when 
we come to study the lexicographical material of these languages. The 
peculiarities are greater than the similarity, and where the latter exists we 
usually have loan-words either in the Semitic or in the Egyptian. The latter is 
the case especially during the period of the new empire, when every Egyptian 
and Coptic word of a sound similar to that of a Semitic or other foreign word 
is suspected as a borrowed word, unless its history can be traced back through 
the middle empire. Thus we have e. g. Egypt, prhi 'to bloom' from Hebr. 
IT1S ; ptr=.rT& 'thread'; hdnw == DIH ; Coptic h»i( 'vinegar' = Arabic 
hamida 'be sour' (Lagarde, Ubersicht, 61); kbr = ~QT} 'ally'; sid = t}2$ 
' staff' ; dbr perhaps from TO^l ' holy of holies.' On the other hand we find a 
great many Semitic words borrowed from the Egyptian, a fact not sufficiently 
noticed in Hebrew dictionaries. We quote HS'X from Ip-t (Coptic onre) ; ?*K 
'ram' from *ir (Copt, oik); "IX? from itrw (intra); ])V 'well' from '» 'canal'; 
'1*3K from bin 'bad, low' (see, however, Lagarde, Ubersicht, 195 and 198); 
DJ3S = bnd' girdle, tie'; JPQ from bhn-t 'watch-tower'; 72} from nfr; "lflj 
from ntr; N' l 2? perhaps from Egyptian rw-bw (Coptic Aaj3oi); D'OBil from 
hbni; \T\ from hnw; H33n 'dedication, dedicatory offering' from hnk-t 'sac- 
rifice.' Again, hnmt 'red'jasper' = np?nS ; And 'a. cereal' = nt2i1 'oats,' and 
htm 'seal' = Drill! ; sssn (Coptic sosin) 'lotus' = fB i 1B' = govoov; sft (sefet) 
'sword,' whence Arab, saifun 'the same' = £i<j>og. Qibet 'pitcher' = 3f3 
(fcaj3of) ; qmh 'abread' = TV?2 (Assyr. qemu) ; gi'f 'monkey' = 5)1p ; *tab = S\F\ 
(Arab, dubb); twf ' papyrus '= S)-1D ; Ubet=T\2R; db ' seal ' = niDD ; dt 
(Coptic doit) 'olive' = Hebr. rVT. The general result is: "So ware denn das 
Aegyptische gegeniiber den semitischen Sprachen als ein Idiom starker 
lautlicher Zersetzung und Entartung anzusehen ; es spielte neben ihnen etwa 
die Rolle, die das Englische neben clem Deutschen, das Franzosische neben 
dem Italienischen spielt." [Also see F. Hommel in Delitzsch and Haupt's 
Beitrage zur Assyriologie, II 342-58.] 
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Pp. 130-35. A. Kohut believes that ,_ n31pDX in Talmud Kiddush, 21 b, 
means 'chess,' and was called so after Iskander, i. e. Alexander the Great, 
through whom the game is reported to have been introduced in India. 

Pp. 136-48. Th. Noldeke sends remarks to W. Geiger's excellent translation 
of the Pahlavi book Yatkari Zareran. 

Pp. 146-47. E. Leumann notes the fact that the price of the Jaina books, 
thus far so very high, has been reduced to one-third of its former amount. 

Pp. 149-72 contain a long and searching review by F. Philippi of J. Barth's 
Nominalbildung in den semitischen Sprachen, II (Leipzig, 1891). 

Pp. 226-68. Most interesting for the student of comparative lexicography 
is Hubschmann's excellent article on Syriac and Arabic loan-words in Arme- 
nian. He discusses carefully the Armenian equivalents of the Semitic sounds, 
and then examines 136 Syriac and 75 Arabic loan-words, of which he rejects 
44 altogether. Many Syriac and Arabic words borrowed by the Armenian are 
themselves ultimately from the Greek, viz. ayuyoQ = Syr. N313S = Arm. 
agugayk' ; kqopla = Syr. N1D3N = Arm. ak'sork' (exile) ; feiiyoc = Syr. zaugd = 
Arm. zoigk, and ^evyfia (ieii/xa) = Arm. zom ; uddog, from Hebr. T3, returned to 
the Syriac as qadsd, borrowed by the Armenian as katsay; Syr. karkedna 
travelled to the West as napxqiUvioc (Lat. chalccdonius) and to Armenia as 
karkehan; Arabic qiirqur became Greek KspKovpo^ and Arm. karkuray; Svr. 
qaqqewatta = Greek aa/aca/St) and Arm. kaka'v ; etc. 

Pp. 269-76. J. Jolly continues his contributions to the history of Indian 
law (cf. A. J. P. XII 106), describing the Dhasmasastra MSS of the East India 
Office, as published in the Catalogue of the Sanskr. MSS in the Library of the 
India Office, Part III, London, 1891. They treat 1) of the original institutes 
of law, 2) General digests of law, and 3) Works on the civil and sacred law. 

Pp. 280-91. The decipherment of the seal inscriptions and coins of the 
Sassanian period in the Pahlavi language has not made any considerable 
progress since Thomas and Mordtmann. Of late, Paul Horn has published 
two books on these gems and coins belonging to the Berlin and British 
Museums. F. Justi sends a number of notes on 1. the article of Thomas 
(Journ. Roy. Asiat. Soc, vol. 13, 1852); 2. Mordtmann's publication of seals in 
vols. 18,29 an d 31 of the ZDMG; 3. to P. Horn's article in ZDMG, vol. 44, 650 
(A. J. P. XII 108), and to his two books mentioned above. 

Pp. 291-300. C. Bartholomae prints a second instalment of his Aryan notes, 
interpreting words and passages occurring in the Rig-Veda, Avesta and the 
Behistun inscriptions. 

Pp. 311-19. R. O. Franke. Another proof that even in the so-called folk- 
literature the doctrines and canons of Panini pave the true way for the correct 
understanding of the linguistic phenomena is the explanation of Pali maiine 
(Sanskr. manye, Panini, I 14, 106), which, used elliptically in ironical sentences, 
is explained as = 'forsooth.' Another paragraph deals with the infinitive cum 
instrumentali in Pali ; Dvandas in the singular, with the gender of the last 
member of the sentence, and instrumentals in -a from a-stems in Pali. 
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Pp. 320-23. J. H. Mordtmann explains the expression \5 .j \^ 'our 

farmer' occurring on the Musnad (i. e. dedicatory tablet) of Jerim as a tran- 
scription of the Sabaean word JT'D, found on bronze tablet I, published by 
Osiander. 

Pp. 324-29. Hubschmann interprets Armenian jatagov originally ' inter- 
cede^ mediator,' from Pahlavi jdtagav — Old Persian *yalagauba 'Anteil- 
sprecher'; Arm. azd 'news, report ' = Pahlavi azd — Old Persian azda from 
Sanskr. addha, found also in Daniel, II 5 and 8 as NltK; Arm. hrovartak 
'edict, decree' = Pahlavi fravartak, also found in Aram. J'pTIlS; vaspurakan 
= Pahl. vaspuhrakan, and sepuh are names of the nobility; maskapefcan 'tent 
of the Persian king,' from Pahlavi tnaskaparcan ; vasx ' usury,' from the Persian, 
Pahlavi va%i 'interest of money'; tur 'unjust, false,' from Persian zur 'false- 
hood, lie.' 

Pp. 330-98 contain a long article by A. Socin on Mohammad el Wanai's 
Es-sex Matluf (A. J. P. XIII 373). 

Pp. 399-411. D. H. Mtiller praises Leo Reinisch's Saho-sprache, 2 vols. 
(Vienna, 1889-90). 

Pp. 411-12. E. Nestle explains Qamec ( T ) as a combination of the Xolem 

point (.) and the Pathax line (-) ; Seghol (...) may be a combination of Cere (..) 

and Xlreq (.). 

W. Muss-Arnolt. 



